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Again he told me that he owed his ability to enjoy solitude to his
mother.
"Apart from Lee my mother never had a friend and never made the
least effort to win my affection, and I certainly made no effort to win hers.
When my manuscripts were returned she wasn't in the least interested.
I don't think she read a single one of them. She accepted me as a burden-
some good-for-nothing, just what she would expect from the son of her
husband. My father at least had satisfaction in seeing my work in print
and actually praised, but she never referred to it. The only satisfaction I
found in my parents was that neither of them were celebrities. Mozart's
son was only a fair musician like his grandfather. Mendelssohn's father
complained that he had begun as the son of his father and ended as the
father of his son. Beethoven's nephew was a scapegoat and none of the
kindred of Shakespeare or Tolstoy achieved any eminence."
"There are one or two exceptions," I said.
"You will find that the exceptions in this case do not prove the rule.
The parents had already prepared the soil by the usual process of ample
means and ample opportunity. Look at Wells with his dreary school-
mastering and look at me, after five years of commercial servitude I had
to burn my boats and sponge' on my mother. Even in the Civil Service,
where gifted people tend to find refuge, I arn told they have to work.
That's a great pity; nowadays there are no employments which leave
sufficient leisure to maintain a natural supply of geniuses. The only thing
left is to have reasonable hours of work, say two or three hours a day,
and then no genius would suffer much, unless like my mother, he's of
the kind who prefers to work himself to death at whatever he is doing.
Of course, the work should be so disagreeable that the genius will want
to rush from his enforced drudgery and not spend a moment too much.
Such work will at least save him from becoming a feckless nuisance,
living in an imaginary world and ignorant of the real one."
"So we've come back to the interminable wrangle about reality."
"Whenever I see a book starting with 'What is reality?' I put it down
at once, knowing that he doesn't know and I will never know, even if I
read all the philosophies of the world. A philosopher and a matter-of-fact
man might cordially agree with a half-dozen verbal propositions concern-
ing the real while interpreting them in different and diametrically opposed
senses. A philosopher opposes the reality of the things to its mere appear-
ance, but to the matter-of-fact man the appearance is the reality and things
that have no appearance like ideas are less real to him than tangible,